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POLAND'S “FUR-BEARING ANIMALS .” 
Fur-bearing Animals in Nature and Commerce. By 

Henry Poland, F.Z.S., 1 vol., 8vo. (London: Gurney 

and Jackson, 1892.) 

A LTHOUGH, as civilization spreads with ever-quick- 
1 1 ening progress over all parts of the world’s surface, 
wild animals necessarily diminish in numbers year by 
year, few people have any idea of the enormous quanti¬ 
ties of furs and pelts still annually imported into the 
United Kingdom, and of the extent of the commerce in 
such commodities still carried on. Mr. Poland’s useful 
treatise on Fur-bearing Animals will afford us much in¬ 
formation on this subject. In the introduction to his 
volume full statistics about the past and present condi¬ 
tion of the fur-trade are given, and it is stated that at the 
great fur-sales now' held at the College Hill sale-rooms in 
London the annual value of all classes of fur-skins sold 
is little short of ,£1,000,000. 

But it is with the main portion of the present work that 
naturalists will be most interested, as, so far as we know, 
this is the first occasion on which a large amount of 
practical knowledge of the subject has been combined 
with a certain amount of scientific information. Mr. 
Poland takes the fur-bearing animals systematically, 
mostly, it appears, according to the order and nomen¬ 
clature employed in the list of animals in the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens, and gives us under each head particu¬ 
lars as to their localities, distribution, coloration, and 
varieties, together with information as to the quantities 
of skins imported and the uses to which they are 
devoted. 

Beginning with the Quadrumana, we find that the skins 
of about twenty-five Monkeys and Lemurs are used in 
commerce. Of these the most abundant is the “ Black 
Monkey ” of Western Africa ( Colobus vellerosus and other 
allied species), of which some 90,000 are imported every 
year. Another species of Colobus, the Guereza of 
Abyssinia and Eastern Africa, also furnishes a “ rare and 
much esteemed skin,” of which the value is from ior. to 
15.s\ We may remark that the Tcheli Monkey ( Macacus 
tcheliensis) is not from Cochin China, as stated by Mr. 
Poland, but from Mantchuria, north of Pekin, where it 
ranges further north than any other Monkey now existing. 
There is a fine example of this species at present living 
in the Zoological Society’s Gardens. The “ China Grey 
Monkey,” described as having a “long white tail,” is 
evidently of quite a different species, the Tcheli Monkey 
having only a very short caudal appendage. 

The Carnivora, which next follow, take up the greater 
part of Mr. Poland’s volume, nearly 150 species of this 
extensive group supplying pelts which are more or less 
useful to mankind. Commencing with the larger Cats, 
our author calls attention to the great difference between 
the Bengal Tiger and the Mongolian or Chinese variety 
of the same animal, in which the fur is very thick, often 
from if to 2 inches in length, and makes a long fringe 
round the face. Skins of the Chinese Tiger are much 
esteemed on this account, and fetch from £ 1 o to /40 
each, according to quality ; whereas a good Bengal Tiger 
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skin may be purchased at about £4 or £5. The Lynx is 
another of the true Cat-tribe which furnishes a rather 
important article of trade, the quantity of Lynx-skins 
imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company ranging up to 
40,000, and in exceptional years reaching even to 70,000. 
Coming to the Musteline Carnivora or Weasels, we find 
the Mink ( Mustela vison ) an animal of still greater 
importance in trade. In 1890 upwards of 360,000 skins 
of the Mink from North America were sold in London, 
and converted mostly into muffs. On the other hand, an 
allied species of the same genus, the Ermine ( M. erminea ), 
formerly so much esteemed, and regarded as a princely 
fur to be devoted exclusively to royalty, is going quite 
out of fashion. “It has become very much neglected, 
and a few years ago was practically unsaleable.” 

The fur of the Skunk, Mephitis mephitica , many persons 
will be surprised to hear, in spite of its “ powerful scent,” 
which “ cannot be entirely got rid of,” is largely used. In 
1891 nearly 700,000 skins of it were imported, and worked 
up into muffs and capes. But the prince of furs of this 
division of the Carnivora is that of the Sea-otter, Enhydra 
lutris, of the north-west coast of America, an animal 
generally supposed to be almost extinct in consequence 
of long ages of persecution. But 2369 Sea-otter skins 
were imported by the Alaska Commercial Company and 
other traders in 1891, and sold at an average price of 
£$7 apiece. “The fur is principally consumed in 
Russia, where it is used for collars of noblemen’s coats.” 

From the Sea-otter we pass by an easy transition to 
the F ur-seals—a group still of sufficient importance to have 
brought three of the greatest nations of the world nearly to 
loggerheads, bOit in bygone years much more abundant 
than now. From South Georgia in the Antarctic Seas 
one million two hundred thousand Fur-seal-skins are said 
to have been taken soon after its discovery, and nearly 
an equal quantity from Kerguelen Island, but the natural 
consequence has followed that the animal has become 
practically extinct in the Antarctic seas. The only species 
of Otaria that still yields its skin year by year to supply 
the ladies of Europe and America with “ sealskin jackets ” 
is the Alaska Fur-seal, Otaria ursina, which, owing to 
the stringent regulations enforced for its preservation, is 
still abundant in certain parts of the North Pacific. Ac¬ 
cording to the best authorities about 4,500,000 of this Fur- 
seal resort to the Pribylov Islands every breeding season, 
and until 1890, when the number to be slaughtered was 
reduced, 100,000 were killed every year. Smaller quan¬ 
tities are obtained from other parts of the North Pacific. 
We need not here go into further details upon this animal 
which has lately been the subject of so much discussion, 
except to say that unless even more severe regulations 
are made for its preservation than those now existing, 
the Alaska Fur-seal will indubitably share the fate of its 
Antarctic brethren, and cease to furnish an article of 
commerce. 

Of the order Insectivora, which follows the Carnivora, 
Mr. Poland only mentions two species as supplying fur 
for the use of mankind. These are the Common Mole 
(Talpa europcea) and the Russian Musk-rat or Desman 
{Myogale moschata). The skin of the Mole is so small 
as to be of little value, but several thousands are col¬ 
lected annually and converted into those most comfort¬ 
able of garments, moleskin waistcoats. The fur of the 
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Russian Desman ( Myogale moschata ) is sometimes used 
in this country for mantle-trimmings, but is more appre¬ 
ciated in America. The Desman of the Pyrenees (AT. 
pyrenaicd), which Mr. Poland confounds with that of 
Russia, is a much smaller and quite different animal. 

We now come to the great group of Rodents, many of 
which supply their skins in enormous quantities for the 
benefit of mankind. Mr. Poland’s list contains thirty-three 
species of this Order. The Beaver, formerly of such pre¬ 
eminent importance, is now much reduced in numbers, but 
63,419 Beaver-skins were sold by the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany in 1891. Another Canadian Rodent, the Musquash 
{Fiber zibethicus), still ranges over the “ north-west ” in 
enormous armies, from three to four millions of their skins 
being obtained every year. In 1891 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company alone sold 554,104 of them. Another much 
appreciated little animal of the Rodent order is the Chin¬ 
chilla from the highlands of Chili and Bolivia. Its fur, 
which is remarkably soft and delicate, is principally used 
in England, France, and America. Several allied species 
of the peculiar South American family Chinchillidce are 
also called by the general name of “ Chinchilla.” 

Of the Leporidae or Hare-family, which concludes the 
Rodents, the Polar Hare and the Common Rabbit supply 
the largest numbers of useful skins. Of the Russian or 
Polar Hare {Lepus glacialis) —one of the best-known deni¬ 
zens of Arctic latitudes—from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 
skins are said to be collected annually, mostly in their 
thick white winter coats. But Rabbit-skins are employed 
in much more enormous quantities. Since the great in¬ 
crease of this Rodent in Australia and New Zealand, 
where, as is well known, the Rabbit has become an awful 
pest, the number of its skins sent to London for sale 
from those colonies has increased year by year, until, 
according to Mr. Poland’s calculations, from fifteen to 
twenty millions are now imported. Very large numbers 
of Rabbit skins are also brought to England from 
France, Germany, and other countries, mostly taken 
from domestic varieties. 

The American “ Buffalo ” (more correctly “ Bison ”) is 
extinct as regards trade purposes, so that we need not go 
into the quantities of“ Buffalo-robes” formerly imported, 
which in Catlin’s time reached 200,000 in the year ; nor 
will the other species of the order Ungulata, of which 
Mr. Poland gives forty-six in his list as affording skins 
more or less used in commerce, detain us long. The most 
important of them are the different varieties of the do¬ 
mestic Sheep and Goat, which are spread all over the world 
and supply mankind with every variety of clothing- 
m Aerials. The extent of this commerce is enormous. 
Of tanned Goatskins alone 7,259,212 were imported into 
this country in 1891, and 5,613,996 skins of “ East Indian 
Sheep ’’ were sold in London. 

The Edentates, Marsupials, and Monotremes, with 
which Mr. Poland concludes his volume, are of small 
importance after the preceding orders. “Australian 
Opossum,” however, under which common name are 
included skins of several different species and varieties 
of the genus Phalangista, forms an exception, as the 
annual supply of this article exceeds two million skins, 
which are much appreciated for their “ cheapness, light 
weight, pretty colour, and general usefulness.” Of Kan¬ 
garoos of all sorts over 120,000 skins were imported in 
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1891, so that, what with these and the Phalangers and 
its twenty million Rabbit-skins, Australia has a fair share 
of this lucrative commerce. But altogether, no doubt, 
the Dominion of Canada and adjoining district of Alaska 
still get the lion’s share of the traffic in “ furs and pelts.” 

In concluding our somewhat lengthy notice of Mr. 
Poland’s volume we may say that it is replete with in¬ 
formation that a zoologist cannot obtain elsewhere in a 
convenient form, but at the same time contains many 
errors in the identification of the species, some of which 
we have pointed out. In a second edition, which will 
doubtless be called for, the author should obtain the 
assistance of a scientific expert. He would also do well 
to cut out of his list some of the less important species 
(such as the Dingo, Great Anteater, and Echidna), 
which are not really used for trade-purposes, and to bring 
up his statistical information under every head to the 
most recent date. 


SPINAL NERVE—IMPULSES AND ELECTRO¬ 
MOTIVE CHANGES. 

The Structure and Functions of the Brain and Spinal 

Cord. By Victor Horsley, B.S., F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 

(Griffin and Co., 1892.) 

A S stated in the preface, the present volume (being 
cx. the Fullerian Lectures for 1891) discusses the 
spinal cord and ganglia alone, and is to be followed by 
two others, dealing respectively with the brain and with 
physiological psychology. 

Most books of this character have to be considered in 
their relation to two classes of readers—those who are 
experts in its subject-matter and those who are not—-a 
distinction that applies with special force to the outcome 
of Royal Institution lectures. We shall therefore take 
two readings of the volume before us. 

The table of contents and a cursory glance at the text 
very soon bear out the author’s modest remark that 
these lectures have no pretensions to form a monograph 
upon the subject of which they treat. Nor are they an 
elementary review of it (in the ordinary sense of these 
words), but rather a series of vignettes—historical, zoo¬ 
logical, and speculative—relating to the nervous system. 
The historical lecture is interesting ; the curious and 
hideous figure on p. 13, from a twelfth-century manu¬ 
script in the Bodleian Library, very aptly fulfils its 
purpose, viz., to demonstrate that no advance is there 
apparent upon the ideas of Aristotle. Prof. Horsley 
avoids plainly asserting that Sir Charles Bell discovered 
the sensory and motor functions of the nerve-roots ; the 
statement is implied, not made ; at first reading we think 
it is made, on second reading we recognize that it is 
not made, on third reading that it is positively 
implied. It is evident that Prof. Horsley has 
read Bell’s original pamphlet, “ Idea of a New 
Anatomy of the Brain” (1811) j 1 he does not, however, go 

1 Not an easy matter—we only know of one copy in London, that at 
the British Museum, misdated 1802—nor a superfluous maiter, as any one 
knows who has compared the “reprints” of 1824 and of i83o with the 
original paper in the Phil. Trans, of 1821 on the nerves of the face. Correct 
reprints of Bell’s first paper have been published in “ Documents and Dates 
of Modern Discoveries in the Nervous System,” (? by A. Walker), London, 
1839, and in the “Journal of Anatomy and Physiology” for 1869, by A. 
Shaw. 
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